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Ghe Doukhobors or Spirit Wrestlers of Russia 


“CHRISTIANS OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD.” 
By Graham Romeyn Taylor, Harvard 
University. 

There have been few more dramatic events 
in recent years than that which occurred in 
an out of the way corner of southeastern Rus- 
sia in June, 1895. A huge bontire made of fire 
arms and weapons of every deseription, and 
an assemblage of peasants gathered round it, 





people evidently possessing such strong con- 
victions against the use of arms could peace- 
fully dwell in Russia. How could they, with- 
out sacrificing these principles, live unmolested 
in a country whose government requires mili- 
tary service from every able-bodied man of 
suitable age. 
MARTYRDOM UNDER THE LASH. 

He would have © sufficient answer to his 

question, however, if he knew of the subse- 








MARTYRDOM 


singing psalms and saying prayers over the 
destruction of instruments of warfare, cer- 
tainly present a strange contrast to our ordi- 
hary notion of Russian militarism. Yet the 
average American, upon reading in a news- 
paper of such an occurrence, would probably 
think of it merely as another queer manifes- 
tation of eastern fanaticism. But a moment's 
reflection would perhaps suggest to him the 
incompatibility of such an event with Russian 
Military regulations, and he might wonder if 





UNDER THE LAsH 


quent history of these people. Before the em- 
bers of that bonfire ceased to glow, a troop of 
Cossacks, armed with long lead-loaded whips, 
rode up and immediately, without the slightest 
provocation, charged upon these defenceless 
meu and women who had voluntarily disarmed 
themselves. With the utmost wantonness and 
cruelty the attack was made, and mercilessly 
the cruel whips were plied. Without a murmur 
of complaint the people formed a circle—women 
and children in the center, and the strongest 
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men on the outside to receive the stinging 
blows. As fast as one stalwart form suc- 
cumbed to the inhuman lashing another one 
stepped into the gap and offered his back to 
the savage whips of the tormentors. Singing 
hymns of praise to God, and enduring with 
meekness the terrible scourging which ren- 
dered numbers of them insensible, they were 
driven to a village about two miles distant, 
there to await the further “pleasure” of the 
government. 


We have always the utmost profound ad- 
miration and respect for that heroism and 
fortitude which, without resistance or bitter- 
ness, uncomplainingly bears suffering and per- 
secution on account of principles dictated by 
conscience. When people, able to bear arms 
in their own defence, refuse to do so because 
they take in earnest the Gospel injunction 
against the use of violence, whether we agree 
with them or net, we never scornfully accuse 
them of showing cowardly submission to su- 
perior force, but rather recognize in them even 
a higher type or quality of heroism than the 
active, aggressive kind which characterizes the 
soldier. One naturally asks, what are the 
foundation principles of faith and practice and 
what is the previous history of these lowly 
peasants? 

THEIR ORIGIN. 


The Society of the Doukhobors (Spirit- 
Wrestlers) or Christians of the Universal 
Brotherhood, as they now call themselves, 
originated in Russia in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. From the first they suf- 
fered persecution from both State and Ortho- 
dox Church. Inasmuch as they repudiated the 
rituals and outward forms of the Greek 
Church, every priest with whom they came in 
contact helped to give the police and magis- 
trates a false and prejudiced opinion of them. 
Years of persecution, imprisonment, and every 
sort of outrage only tended to increase the 
wumber of adherents and strengthen their 
firmness of belief. The governmental reports 
so misrepresented them that people who or- 
dinarily would have sympathized with them 
only received the impression that they were 
disturbers of the peace and vicious offenders 
against law. But in the peaceful reign of 
Alexander I. two senators were commissioned 
to obtain reliable information concerning them, 
and for the first time the Czar found out their 
true character. A policy of moderation and 
tolerance was inaugurated, for it was seen 
that persecution only added to their numbers. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND MODE OF LIFE. 

At about this time, 1805, an interesting ac- 
count of their beliefs and mode of life was 
written. This has recently been republished 
and the description is fairly applicable to them 
at present. The cardinal principle now, as 
then, on which all their life and relations are 
founded is God’s Law of Love. This rules 
their relations with God and man. It affects 
their individual and communal life and the 
way in which they regard every other living 
creature. They know no creed but say ‘they 
are of the faith of Jesus.” Their conception 
of Christ is based on the gospel and they hold 
that belief in God, the Father, and Christ, the 
Son, is the only hope of salvation. But faith 
without works is considered useless. Sins are 
confessed to God in prayer; and if they have 
wronged their brethren, they ask forgiveness 
before all. To deny one’s sin when one is re- 
minded of it is counted a great wrong, and they 
also severely condemn the “practice of calling 
oneself a great sinner in sham meekness, or asa 
sort of boast, to excuse oneself from trying to 
correct one’s errors.” Their lack of marriage 
regulations has frequently brought them into 
conflict with the authorities. The simplest 
sort of ceremony suffices. In the presence of 
parents and elders the young couple merely 
ngree to live together as husband and wife. 
Divorce is correspondingly easy. This, how- 
ever, is only rarely taken advantage of. The 
home life is very pure and the family tie 
strong. They regard death as a change—‘‘our 
brother has changed,” is the common way of 
referring to one who has died. The Future 
does not particularly concern them. They leave 
it and all questions relating to it in the care of 
God, trusting implicitly in His justice and 
mercy. The Church, according to them, is 
wherever two or three are gathered together 
in His name. Their religious services are held 
in no building set apart for the purpose and 
on no special days, for they see no sanctity 
in locality and hold that each day is as sacred 
as any other. Meetings are held in each 
others’ homes on any day that seems best to 
the host, although the national or orthodox 
holy days are generally selected for conven- 
ience. All present take part and the reciting 
of scripture from memory is considered im- 
portant. The prominence given to the latter 
exercise is perhaps due to their illiteracy, in 
which they have been kept by years of oppres- 
sion and hardship. 

THEIR COMMUNAL ASSOCIATION. 
Most of the property: is held in common. 





Each one takes an occupation, most of them 
preferring agriculture. State taxes are regularly 
and promptly paid. Drunkenness and idleness 
are practically unknown among them, and they 
are always neat and tidy. Even the govern- 
ment officials who have had anything to do 
with them testify to these characteristics. They 
have no organization, written regulations, nor 
provision for punishment. Instead of the lat- 
ter they merely remind one another in a broth- 
erly way of their faults. 

DOUKHOBOR REFUGEES! EN ROUTE TO CANADA.* 

THEIR HISTORY. 

The years of comparative peace which began 
in the reign of Alexander I. came to an end 
when, under Nicholas I., persecution again fell 
to their lot. The steadfast refusal of the 
Doukhobors to bear arms suggested a new 
method of dealing with them. The government 
of course realized that the young men whom 
they had foreed to serve in the army would 
be of little use in actual warfare. But the 
maintenance of their decree and the assertion 
of their prerogative and authority seemed 
necessary to the government officials. So the 
shrewd plan was devised to send all the 
Doukhobors to a rough and hilly country, 
sparsely settled and containing wild beasts and 
warlike mountaineers. It was thought that the 
necessities of self-preservation and defence 
would compel them to use arms and eventually 
make them learn warfare. Accordingly in the 
early forties they were sent to the Caucasus. 
Not only did the plan fail to accomplish the 
results expected, but, on the other hand, the 
Doukhobors won the respect of their rough 
neighbors by their gentle spirit and trans- 
formed the barren country into flourishing 
colonies. 

Again, in 1879, the government banished 
them to the region but lately acquired from 
Turkey. Here, in addition to the desired quali- 
fications of a country inhabited by ferocious 
men and animals, were hostile people still bit- 
ter after a cruel war. But again the hopes of 
the oppressors were disappointed and_ the 
Doukhobors continued to live the same Chris- 
tian and industrious lives: Notwithstanding 
the rigorous nature of the climate—for this 
part of southern Russia has a very high ele- 
vation—their material welfare increased and 
soon they were possessed of considerable prop- 
erty. The effect of this was that, little by 
little, they began to depart from their cus- 
toms, so that, in 1887, when universal military 
service was introduced into all the Caucasus, 
they were taken unawares and outwardly sub- 
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mitted to the regulations, although in their 
consciences they still clung to the belief that 
war was a great sin. 

THEIR “‘CRIME” AND PERSECUTIONS. 

It was not long, however, before the faith 
of their fathers began to reassert itself. They 
grew more and more discontented with their 
failure to put it into practice and soon decided 
to demonstrate the sincerity of their belief. In 
1895 those who had arms belonging to the 
government returned them. Even those in the 
membership of the reserve force of the Rus- 
sian army (which corresponds to our militia) 
gave back their certificates of enrollment. And 
bestdes this, in three different places the Douk- 
hobors assembled and, as before stated, de- 
stroyed in huge bonfires the weapons which 
belonged to them personally. In one of the 
places the event passed without notice: in an- 
other, forty Doukhobors were imprisened. In 
the third instance, the governor of the province 
was informed by a few Doukhobors (who had 
basely obtained possession of a large part of 
the public property of the community through 
a corrupt decision of the government officials) 
that the gathering was for the purpose of 
revolt. The local authorities, without verify- 
ing the truth of this information, ordered Cos- 
sacks and infantry to proceed to the scene of 
the supposed insurrection. On arriving at the 
place they made two cavalry attacks with 
shameful cruelty and the Doukhobors were 
driven to prison. 

MARTYRDOM IN EXILE. 

A whole series of persecutions was now 
directed against these people, whose only of- 
fense was that they tried to live up to the dic- 
tates of conscience—who regarded Christ’s 
teaching as applicable to daily life. Their 
property was plundered. They were visited 
with every sort of insult and abuse. Men and 
women were inhumanly flogged and some of 
the latter were violated. The men who had 
refused military service were thrown into 
prisons or sent to penal battalions where they 
suffered dreadful punishment from which, in 
some instances, they were left to die alone— 
their friends being refused permission to see 
them. Some were sentenced to periods of soli- 
tary confinement on bread and water. In fact, 
their life became a slow martyrdom. Some 
four hundred families were driven from their 
prosperous and well-cultivated lands, and scat- 
tered among the Georgian villages—two or 
three families to a village. To prevent them 
from reuniting, they were commanded not to 
leave the villages to which they had been ex- 
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iled. From a cold mountain climate they had 
been sent to hot and low-lying valleys where 
disease soon began to spread among them and 
mortality alarming 
Starvation claimed many of them, for they had 


increased at an rate. 
scanty means of procuring food, and labor was 
not in immediate demand. In short, their con- 
dition grew almost hopeless and the whole sect 
seemed doomed to perish unless succor came 
soon, 

rHEIR EMIGRATION, 

At this juncture an appeal was made for help. 
Of the three who signed it, two were banished 
to small towns and one was given his choice 
sentence and exile alto- 


between the same 


| 
| 
| 
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NEW PILGRIM FATHERS IN MANITOBA, 
After investigation, Canada seemed to be a 
country well adapted to their mode of life, and 
Mr. Aylmer Maude, an Englishman who had 
lived in Russia and sympathized with the 
Doukhobors, left England to negotiate with the 
Canadian government concerning immigration, 
With him went Prince Hilkoff, a Russian well 
acquainted with the conditions 
Manitoba 
upon as a desirable place and satisfactory ar- 


necessary for 
a successful colony. was decided 
rangements with both the government and the 
railroad company were made. Friends in Eng- 
land helped toward the great undertaking, and 
Tolstoy, who had always been interested in the 











DOUKHOBOR REFUGEES EN ROUTE TO CANADA. 


gether from Russia. He chose the latter, 
thinking that it would give him a better chance 
The interest which this 
gentleman, Mr. Vladimir Tchertkoff, stirred up 
in England finally resulted in the deliverance 


of the oppressed people. 


to help the sufferers. 


Friends went among 
them with plans for emigration. The consent 
of the Russian government was obtained, and, 
with the assistance of people in England, those 
of the 
diate need were transported to Cyprus. 


Doukhobors who imme- 

But 
the warm climate of the island proved little 
better than that 
thankfully escaped. 


were in most 


from which they had so 
Sickness appeared among them, and it was 
soon made evident that another place must be 


selected for permanent settlement. 


persecuted people, devoted the proceeds derived 


from the sale of several novels toward the 


necessary expense. When one considers that 
unknown to 
them and that for years they had experienced 
only harsh treatment from strangers and those 
in authority, the implicit trust which the Douk- 
hobors put in their English friends and the 
simple faith they had that all was being done 


it was to a country absolutely 


solely fur their welfare are very touching. 
LEFT THEIR ABODES READY FOR NEXT OCCUPANTS. 
A characteristic incident was the fact that 
when they abandoned their cottages 
and huts in Russia, each one was left in a neat 
and tidy condition, and in each were arranged 
a table, two chairs, two loaves of bread, and 
a jug of water, so that any one who might 


humble 





come to them hungry would not go away un- 
satisfied. Those who had been in Cyprus were, 
of course, added to one of the first parties to 
set out for the settlement. With little 
regret at leaving the country of their oppres- 
sion and with high hopes at the chance to start 
anew and in freedom a Doukhobor community, 
they arrived in Canada. Their reasonableness 
in adapting themselves to the new conditions 
was noted by Maude, who wrote: “I found 
them, on the whole, remarkably amenable to 
reason, considering how very difficult and con- 
fusing everything must seem to them in such 
novel surroundings. Still they are men with 
human limitations and deficiencies, and not the 
plaster saints that I had supposed, after read- 


new 
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relations as well, will not at any rate receive 
discouragement at the hands of the nominally 
Christian nations, who find it so convenient to 
make use of force and increasing armaments 
in extending the kingdom of the Prince of 
But although the sincerity of these 
people may command our admiration and re- 
spect, it may be enquired if there is any real 
significance in the history and attitude of these 
“Christians of the Universal Brotherhood.” 
The inquiry may best be answered by quoting, 
in conclusion, the words which Tolstoy wrote 
at the time of the oppression in the Caucasus. 
TOLSTOY'S OPINION OF THE DOUKHOBORS. 

“A Roman Emperor enters Rome in noisy, 

pompous triumph—how important this seems; 


Peace. 





IN QUARANTINE GROSSE ISLE, QUEBEC. JUST AFTER THE MIDDAY MEAL. 


ing the literature published about them. Being 
men, they are much more interesting, and bet- 
ter worth helping. Had they been saints, it 
would have seemed almost a pity to prevent 
their being martyrs also.” It is said that the 
captains of the ships declared their admiration 
for the cleanliness and orderly conduct of the 
emigrants, and also for their readiness to help 
in any way those in charge of the ships. In 
all, about 7,500 of them in four steamship loads 
arrived in Canada after long voyages—the port 
of departure being Batoum, at the easternmost 
end of the Black Sea. 

Let us hope that these long-suffering people, 
who try to practice Christian love and justice 
in their private life not only, but in their social 


| 
| 





and how insignificant it then seemed, that a 
Galilean was preaching a new doctrine, and 
was executed therefor, just as hundreds of 
others were executed for similar, as it seemed, 
crimes. And so now, too, how important, in 
the eyes of refined members of rival parties of 
the English, French, and Italian Parliaments 
or of the Austrian and German Diets, and in 
the eyes of all the business men in the city 
and of the bankers of the whole world, and 
their press organs, are the questions as to who 
shall occupy the Bosphorus, who shall sieze 
some patch of land in Africa or Asia, who 
shall triumph in the question of bimetallism, 
and so on; and how, not only unimportant, but 
even so insignificant that they are not worth 
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speaking about, seem the stories which tell 
that somewhere in the Caucasus the Russian 
Government has taken measures for crushing 
certain half-savage fanatics, who deny the obli- 
gation to submit to the authorities. And yet, 
in reality, how not merely insignificant, but 
comic, beside the phenomena of such immense 
importance as are now taking place in the Cau- 
ecasus, is the strange anxiety of people, full 
grown, educated, and illuminated by the teach- 
ing of Christ (or at least acquainted with this 
teaching, and capable of being illuminated by 
it), as to which country shall have this or that 
patch of land, and what words were uttered 
by this or that erring, stumbling mortal, who 
is merely a production of the surrounding con- 
ditions.” 


“Pilate and Herod, indeed, might not under- 
stand the importance of’ that for which the 
Galilean, who had disturbed their province, was 
brought before them for judgment; they did 
not even think it worth while learning wherein 
consisted his teaching; but as for us, we can- 
not but know the teaching itself, as well as 
the fact that it has not disappeared in the 
course of eighteen hundred years, and will not 
disappear until it is realized. And if we know 
this, then, notwithstanding the insignificance, 
illiterateness, and obscurity of the Spirit- 
Wrestlers, we cannot but see the whole im- 
portance of that which is taking place among 
them. Christ's disciples were just such insig- 
nificant, unrefined, unknown people, and other 
than such the followers of Christ cannot be. 
Among the Spirit-Wrestlers, or rather, the 
‘Christians of the Universal Brotherhood,’ as 
they now call themselves, nothing new is tak- 
ing place, but merely the germinating of that 
seed which was sown by Christ eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, the resurrection of Christ Him- 
self.” 


“This resurrection must take place, cannot 
but take place, and it is impossible to shut 
one’s eyes to the fact that it is taking place, 
merely because it is occurring without the fir- 
ing of guns, parade of troops, planting of flags, 
bell-ringing, and the solemn speeches and the 
cries of people decorated with gold-lace and 
ribbons. Only savages judge of the importance 
of phenomena by the outward splendor with 
which they are accompanied. . . It is gen- 
erally said that such attempts at the realiza- 
tion of the Christian life have been made more 
than once already; there have been the 
Quakers, the Menonites, and others, all of 
whom have weakened and degenerated into 


ordinary people, living the general life under 
the State. And, therefore, it is said such at- 
tempts at the realization of the Christian life 
are not of importance.” 

“To say so is like saying that the pains of 
labour which have not yet ended in birth, that 
the warm rains and the sun rays which have 
not as yet brought spring, are of no impor- 
tance. . . . The fact that these pains of 
labour continue and increase does not prove 
that there will be no birth, but, on the con- 
trary, that the birth is near at hand. People 
say that this will happen, but not in that way 
—in some other way, by books, newspapers, 
universities, theaters, speeches, meetings, con- 
gresses. But even if it be admitted that all 
these newspapers and books and meetings and 
universities help to the realization of the Chris- 
tian life, yet, after all, the realization must be 
accomplished by living men, with a Christian 
spirit, ready for righteous common life. There- 
fore the main condition for the realization is 
the existence and gathering together of such 
peopte who shall even now realize that toward 
which we are all striving. And behold, these 
people exist!” 

“It may be, although I doubt it, that the 
movement of the ‘Christian Universal Brother- 
hood’ will also be stamped out, especially if 
society itself does not understand all the im- 
portance of what is taking place, and does not 
help them with brotherly aid; but that which 
this movement represents, that which has been 
expressed in it, will certainly not die, cannot 
die, and sooner or later will burst forth to the 
light, will destroy all that is now crushing i 
and will take possession of the world. It 
only a question of time.” 


First edition exhausted. Send 81.00 for new ‘and 
enlarged edition. 


Ghe BOY PROBLEM. 


A STUDY IN SOCIAL PEDAGOGY. 
BY THE 
Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph. D., Litt. D. 
With an Introduction by 


President G. STANLEY HALL. 





The second edition of Forbush’s “Boy Prob- 
lem” has not yet been published. We will fur- 
nish it to those who order it through us as soon 
as it is issued. 
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Three Months in the West 
London Mission. 


By Miss Finley, of Montreal. 

The problems of modern life seem to reach 
their intensest point of complicity in the great 
city which is not only the metropolis of the 
British Empire but which does far more than 
merely represent the life of the British nation. 
To its importance as the great center of trade 
London adds a thousand other interests. It is 
a world in itself. It is expected that the next 
census will declare its population to be 8,000,- 
000, and that population represents every na- 
tion under heaven, every talent and every am- 
bition, every sorrow and every form of gayety. 

It possesses a strange centripetal power—this 
little world. To it come the young and ambi- 
tious to find the niche that they think is wait- 
ing for them in the temple of fame, and most 
of them find unceasing toil and a reward for 
the fortunate few. 

THE WEST END. 

“And yet among this great human family is 
found the most utter loneliness. Many are 
thrown among uncongenial people, and because 
of some limitation» in themselves or their sur- 
roundings, or perhaps because their ideal of 
life is too high for them to find companionship 
among the selfish and worldly minded, or be- 
cause their pride and poverty hold them aloof, 
they suffer from that bitter desolation which 
exists in its worst form in great cities where 
there are many to see, none to know and love. 

The poverty and squalor of East London have 
long been a bye word, but that the beautiful 
West End should shelter within itself some of 
the most miserable of Londons’ poor may be 
new to some. 

A year ago some startling facts were brought 
before the public in the “No Room to Live’ 
article published by the Daily News. Such 
books as Sherwell’s have informed many who 
were ignorant before of the terrible conditions 
under which so many Londoners live. 

That there should be 900,000 people who are 
living in overcrowded conditions without the 
minimum air space of 400 cubic feet which 
is allowed by law is almost incredible, but that 
nearly 400,000 people should occupy one-room 
dwellings is even worse. It means that people 
are herded together like animals and that even 
childhood cannot possess its birthright of 
purity. In these rooms the dwellers not only 
eat and sleep, but frequently carry on a trade. 

THE LOT OF WOMAN. 

The hardest burden falls upon the women. 

To the miseries of their habitations and the 


pains of incessant child-bearing they must add 
the night and day drudgery of their stifling 
little homes. Cooking one day, they fill the 
house with fumes from bad ovens, for the 
ovens are generally worthless in the one- 
roomed homes. Washing the next day, in 
saucepans and basins, they scatter soapsuds 
everywhere and fill the place with steam, after- 
wards stretching the wet linen in double rows 
from wall to wall. There may be a child ill 
in bed; there are certain to be children crawl- 
ing about too young to go to school; yet the 
women must do all the work in their single 
rooms just the same. 

When death comes it brings some sort of 
distinction to the slum home, and they will 
not be hurried in the last respect they can 
show. For days the corpse may remain in the 
room which is all the family have for every 
purpose, until the relatives have got the mourn- 
ing in Which the insurance is often spent and 
made their preparations. A “ham and jam 
funeral” is the correct one, and it is a sad 
matter if they are only able to afford a “cake 
and tea” repast. 

It is in this great, gay, rich and intolerably 
wretched neighborhood that the West London 
Mission works. And as it was my privilege 
to spend three months with the Sisters during 
the past summer, it might seem as if I should 
have gained an intimate knowledge of its work. 
But at the end of three months I must confess 
that time all too short to become familiar with 
all of a work that is conducted on such large 
lines and which includes many and varied 
activities to meet the varied conditions 
around it. 

Thirteen years ago Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, 
realizing that the Wesleyan Church was doing 
little or nothing in West London, inaugurated 
the West London Mission. It has become, not 
only an influence for good in London, but an 
example which has led to the establishment of 
similar missions in cities of Great Britain and 
in other lands. 

REGENERATION OF THE WHOLE LIFE, 


The mission believes in the regeneration that 
changes the life, and so to preaching it adds 
every practical activity that can benefit the 
people. While it is a Wesleyan mission, it is 
not conducted on sectarian lines. Among the 
Sisters who carry on much of its work are 
Anglicans, Congregationalists, Presbyterians; 
in fact, though I lived among them, it is only 
by accident that I know which is the chosen 
denomination of any one, for all work loyally 
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in the interests of the Mission church. Serv- 
ices are held in various halls, and from these 
centers the “Sisters,” who have played such 
an important part in the Mission from the be- 
ginning, and the workers go out. St. James’ 
Hall is the center for the fashionable West 
End. There, during the week, concerts and 
minstrel shows are held, but on Sunday it 
assumes a new character, and as the cosmo- 
politan crowds of Piccadilly pass its doors 
many drift in and hear a gospel that falls with 
compelling sweetness on world-weary hearts. 
The St. James’ Hall services have also come 
to be a Methodist Mecea, and after the morn- 
ing service, as Mr. Pearse stands at the door 
of the hall, it seems as if representatives from 
all the nations pass by and claim his kindly 
greeting and friendly handshake. 

3efore the preacher passes on to the plat- 
form, the stewards, sisters and choir join in 
earnest prayer that God's blessing may rest 
upon the service, and that custom may never 
make them enter upon it carelessly or prayer- 
lessly. 

The evening service is distinctly evangelistic. 
The orchestral band begins to play half an 
hour before the service, at which time there is 
not a vacant seat in the hall, and it leads the 
singing during the service, which is conducted 
by Mr. Hughes. With intense earnestness and 
burning words he delivers his message. At 
these services one is instantly impressed by 
the fact that the object of Mr. Pearse and Mr. 
Hughes is not to deliver eloquent sermons, but 
that each one is a lover of humanity, and 
under a Divine compulsion must urge men and 
women to seek and find a Savior who will save 
them from sin and selfishness and make them 
in turn work for the salvation of their fellows. 
The atmosphere is full of kindly human sym- 
pathy. Mr. Pearse said in homely similie one 
day: “No one can go to heaven in a sulk—it 
must be in a sociable. You can't be saved 
yourself without wanting to take your brother 
with you.” 

There is a beautiful story of a “‘Social-Demo- 
erat,” as he called himself, who became a 
member of the Mission. Relating his expe- 
rience, he told of the bitterness that had pos- 
sessed his heart as he had compared the lot 
of the poor with that of the rich, “and I used 
to say,” he said, “down with all that’s hup! 
But now,” he continued, “as I goes about the 
streets, my heart is just full of pity for the 
poor women and the white-faced children, and 


I says, ‘Hup with all that’s down! 


After the evening service an invitation is 
given to all to remain to a short after-meeting 
when those who wish to may go into the en- 
quiry rooms and get any help that Sisters and 
workers may give. 

This service interested me much, for it is 
a modern adaptation of the kind of service we 
are sometimes inclined to think out of date, 
and yet, judged by its results, it receives an 
ample justification, for a Sunday never passes 
that some one is not led to the service of 
Christ through its agency. Those who come 
in this way are visited and drafted into one 
of the Mission classes. 

SISTER LILY AND HER CLASS. 

I shall always look back with pleasure on 
my attendance at Sister Lily's class. It is a 
splendid example of a Mission class. It num- 
bers over two hundred women, and has been 
largely recruited from the St. James Hall serv- 
ice. Its members are taken from all grades of 
society, but unconsciously they have caught 
Sister Lily’s genial spirit and count it a privi- 
lege “in love” 
give the Mission their enthusiastic support. 
Their givings are simply wanderful, and shame 


to “serve one another’ and to 


those who are more largely possessed of this 
world’s goods, but who are not so beautifully 
rich toward God. 

They are all simply devoted to their leader, 
and many of them are bound to her by very 
special ties. She has been the spiritual mother 
of most and a friend and sometimes the only 
friend to many. Her splendid judgment and 
strong common sense and loving sympathy 
have not to be deserved or to be asked. She 
lives to help, and whether by deliberate plan 
or by the outflow of her generous nature, she 
enriches the lives of those whom she touches. 
She has a healthy interest im life, which en- 
larges her scope and possesses a large share 
of the very blessed quality of humor which 
is fortunately somewhat prevalent in the Mis- 
sion. 


THE SISTERHOOD. 


The Sisterhood, under Mrs. Price Hughes, 
was started at the same time as the Mission, 
and it is not too much to say that the Mission 
could not be carried on without it. 


IN THE DEEPEST SLUMS. 

Somers Town Hall is in the slummiest and 
most difficult part of the Mission. It was built 
by Lady Henry Somerset, and there is a resi- 
dence for three Sisters beside it. The Sister 
in charge, Sister Agatha, is a woman of great 
spiritual power and splendid courage, and she 





and her helpers have made themselves a power 
in the neighborhood. Their hall door opens 
into a slum passage, and there, day by day, 
and often making night hideous and sleep im- 
possible, are heard the and 
sounds of slum life. The people are very poor. 
It is pathetic to think that they never own a 
new garment, but always the “cast offs,” which 
can be got cheap. 

The Mission old clothes sales are greatly ap- 
preciated, and Sister Agatha’s ready wit calls 
forth much merriment. It is surprising how 
she has quickened these people mentally as 
well as spiritually. 

I shall not soon forget the open air service 
I attended at Somers Town Hall... It was a 
Sunday school anniversary, and they had asked 
for tlowers so that they might have a flower 
Friends and teachers, some of them 
young people in the big business houses, had 
gone afield and sent of the riches of field and 
garden—a show! We made them 
into bunches, buttonholes for men and boquets 
for the women. These we piled into baskets 
which the children proudly took in charge. In 
front of the hall the road was taken possession 


coarse voices 


service, 


gorgeous 


of by the Mission people. 
they made. 


A picturesque group 


Halls are centers for 
work, each in their own particular district, and 
each hall in addition to its minister has a group 
of Sisters and Nursing Sisters, who work in 
the neighborhood and at the hall. They visit 
the people, have mothers’ meetings, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, coal clubs and Provident 
clubs. 


Cleveland and Craven 


classes, 


A large ereche is carried on, while the Sister 
in charge of it also succeeds in getting the 
mothers to her mothers’ meetings. 

THE GUILD OF POOR BRAVE THINGS. 

It was suggested by Mrs, Ewing's “Story of 
a Short Life.” The members all suffer from 
some physical disability, but in entering the 
Guild they determine with Gods help to make 
the motto a rule of life, “Laetus sorte mea,” 
and a spirit of martial courage is developed. 
The Guild hymn is “The Son of Man Goes 
Forth to War.” 

It is a pathetic sight to see young and old, 
crippled and blind, gather as their strength 
permits at the Guild meetings and teas, and, 
decorated with scarlet badges, show themselves 
brave soldiers. There is a story of a little 
girl, who was seen disconsolately hanging on 
the palings outside the hall while a Guild tea 
was in progress. A sympathetic passer-by 


| 
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stopped and said: “Well, my little girl, and 
what is the matter with you?” 

“Please, sir, that’s just the trouble; there 
ain't nothing the matter with me!” 

But the Guild of Play is open to other chil- 
dren. Poor little mortals! I think of the 
atmosphere in which a child’s play centers 
round “drunks” and “funerals,” and how little 
opportunity for the development of healthy 
child life, while childish innocence can hardly 
exist in the presence of the sights they must 
constantly see. So they learn pretty childish 
games in the Guild of Play. 

Another of the beautiful charities of the 
Mission is St. Luke’s House, a home for the 
respectable dying poor. Surely the fact that 
every patient is a “hopeless case” is enough 
to make an atmosphere of gloom, you think? 
But no; the wards are bright and cosy and 
there is an air of cheerfulness, for love is there, 
constantly watching and caring for these af- 
flicted ones. As one goes from bed to bed a 
clearer vision comes from converse with these 
patient sufferers. My friend Gordon, a bright 
fellow of twenty-six, full of interest in life, 
says: “It’s a pity they couldn’t send out a lot 
of us And yet 
he is engaged in as real a warfare and will 
come out more than conqueror. 


useless fellows to the war!” 


OUTINGS FOR THE POOR, 


A large number of the poor have holidays 
and outings during the summer through the 
Mission. One day, while a number of mothers 
were taking their places in the brakes that 
were to take them into the country for a day, 
I overheard two men passing down the street 
say with grim humor glancing up at Lincoln 
House, “West London Mission, and all the 
‘usbands at work.” 

There was more pathos than humor in the 
ignorance of the small boy, who looking from 
the railway carriage on a Sunday school ex- 
eursion, thought a solemn old cow was a stag, 
the horns quite convincing him of the fact! 

One of the Sisters works among the “Tom- 
mies.” The St. James’ Hall evening service 
has the largest congregation of soldiers in 
London, and a splendid bit of color they make 
in the gallery, where seats are reserved for 
them; also for policemen and nurses. 

Lord Roseberry was very much impressed by 
their numbers on an occasion when he went 
to the service and inquired if their attendance 
was voluntary. There were some two hundred 
present that evening. 











LOVE NEVER FAILETH. 

In the glare of midnight Picadilly. Among 
that throng whose gay exterior is a poor mock- 
ery of happiness, there walk the quiet figures 
of two women, Sisters of the West London Mis- 
sion. A flower may make an opportunity for 
the kindly word and fhe invitation. They carry 
cards on which are written: 


“Sister Margaret and Sister Faith invite you 
to visit them at Westbonne Terrace.” 


“Won't you have a flower?” proffers the Sis- 
ter. Such daisies grew in different but well- 
remembered scenes! The girl stands hesitating 
and then bursts out: “No, Sister; take them 
away! They are far too pure for me. You 
are far too pure. You are too good to come 
among us.” 


Another girl won't take one because she has 
had “no luck” since she took the last. “Be 
cause it made her think and she couldn't be 
as gay,” the Sister explained. But others ac- 
cept them, and others have been won by the 
gentle, pleading, why not these in thine? For 
the Sisters can point to many whose feet no 
longer tread the pathway of shame but have 
been guided into ways of peace, and the har- 
bor of the Rescue Home, lit by Divine love 
and compassion, sends its gleam across the 
tossing sea of life to the drifting, lost souls. 


Among those who are “interested in the poor” 
one often hears of the “hopelessness of uplift- 
ing the masses.” I am so glad that such words 
do not come from those who are actually 
engaged in the work. One does not hear 
much of those pet phrases—‘‘submerged tenth,” 
“masses,” etce.—in the Mission. The Mission 
workers do not look upon the people as a 
“mass.” They are individuals, with just as 
much individuality as the rich and in need of 
just as tender treatment. That they have their 
sore disappointments, the workers would be 
last to deny, but they are too busy to brood 
over failure and too grateful to God for the 
miracles in life and character that He is work- 
ing among them to be discouraged. Not alone 
in London do 1,899 members testify to the 
success of the Mission, but all over the world 
are seattered those who thank God for what 
the West London Mission has been to them. 





Cottage to Rent at Macatawa, Mich. 
Lake Front. Seven Rooms. Accommodation for 
Seven or Eight. Address ‘‘Cottage,’’ care Chicago 
Commons, Chicago, Ill 
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Settlement Notes. 

The Orange Valley (N. J.) Social Settlement 
adds its testimony to the volume from expe- 
rience and observation, pronouncing affirma- 
tively upon the social functions of the saloon. 
Quoting from its Annual (1900) under the title 
of “The Place of the Saloon in the Neighbor- 
hood,” the writer affirms: “In this working 
district the saloon generally takes the place 
of a men’s club. . . . They turn there to 
spend a social evening and to enjoy congenial 
companionship. To condemn the saloon 
without providing something else is no solution 
of the problem.” 


“Our one thought and purpose—neighborili- 
ness—has been applied to every detail of daily 
life, and as the days have gone by our con- 
victions have deepened, that this is possibly the 
best thing we could teach or live.” (Head 
Worker in St. Louis Social Settlement Annual.) 
During the brief and wonderful ministry of 
Jesus in the flesh, He deemed it worth while 
to magnify by His concern and illuminate by 
His teaching thisideaof neighborliness. We be- 
lieve its application by residents everywhere 
will be found the Open Sesame to the hearts 
of many men and women that seem so indif- 
ferent to all other pleas. 


In far-away Jupan, deep in the shadow dis- 
trict of the capital city of Tokyo, the social 
movement has found expression in the Social 
Settlement of Kingsley Hall, and the publica- 
tion of “The Labor World.” Monthly at Kings- 
ley Hall is held a workingmen’s social. The 
report of the February meeting recites: ““Work- 
ingment expressed their opinions freely. One 
spoke on the Parliamentary reforms of 1832 in 
England and some told experiences from their 
factory life.” 
by these echoes from distant lands proclaiming 
the unity of human interests and the necessity 
for a larger social vision including all the la- 
borers of the earth. 


We are encouraged and inspired 


Toynbee Hall may justly feel proud of the 
endorsement its work has received from the 
electors of the East End. From ‘The Toynbee 
Record” (April) we quote: “The residents are 
now represented on all the principal governing 
bodies of London—the School Board (one), the 
County Council (one), the Borough Council 
(three), and the Board of Guardians (one). 

The English elector may be slow, but he holds 
no prejudice against either the church or phi- 
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lanthropy when individuals prove themselves 
helpful to human needs in either name, 

The future historian will note as one of the 
unique and powerful factors in the social 
awakening of our time the service of obscure 
persons in the patient study and careful com- 
pilation of data upon the facts and forces of 
life in the great centers of population. 

Generalizations of the utmost consequence to 
the social interests of the race will be found 
to rest upon these unostentatious yet firm 
foundations. While the press, platform, and 
pulpit, are giving vent to crafty, crass, and 
stupid utterances upon subjects such as the 
saloon, Tenement House and Juvenile Delin- 
quents—unknown yet earnest and thoughtful 
men and women are preparing the dynamics 
for intelligent social action upon these prob- 
lems of the great city. 

Such persons living under the shadow of these 
evils, gathering facts and testing conclusions 
in the laboratory of life, reach that sane view 
—from the study of things as they are—that 
no great mind nor benevolent disposition can 
yield to the most vivid imagination misled by 
a few exceptional facts. 

One of these contributions of practical social 
value is an article by Miss Edna Sheldrake of 
the Northwestern University Settlement in the 
April issue of “The World Review.” The facts 
here set forth demand action and point the next 
step. Adequate school facilities—groups led by 
Christian men and women that dare to prac- 
tice the religion they preach, and legislation 
enforced against child labor. What are you 
going to do about it? 


Waymarks of Social Progress. 
FREE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


While discussing the free text-book law in a 
recent article, Ethelbert Stewart says the two 
resolutions concerning free text-book laws 
which were adopted by the Louisville convea- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor may 
be fairly considered as representative of the 
views of the industrial masses. One read: 
“Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Labor instruct its state federations and cen- 
tral bodies to work for the establishment of 
the free text-book system in the public schools, 
where such does not already exist, in the differ- 
ent states and cities where they are located.” 
The other affirmed that “all books used in the 
public schools of the country should be fur- 
nished by the state” 
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School authorities are practically unanimous 
in their support of the free text-book system 
because it enables schools to begin the term’s 
work without the delay of waiting for parents 
to buy the needed books, and puts enough 
books into the school so that each pupil has 
one. 

The fact that the opposition comes from pub- 
lishers, who admit that fewer books are sold 
where free text-books laws prevail, confirms 
the position of the friends of the law that 
money is saved for the community. “That it is 
economical, viewed from the community stand- 
point, to furnish free text-books, cannot be dis- 
puted.” 

Eleven states now have compulsory text- 
book laws. Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island an-l 
Vermont, all of which, excepting Delaware, 
Maine and Maryland, include in the free list 
all school supplies of whatever nature. There 
are thirteen states having a local option text- 
book law. The only stutes which have no text- 
book legislation of any sort are Kansas, Ala- 
bama, Florida and Illinois, and in Florida the 
county officials got together in 1883 aad 
adopted uniform series of text-books, with five 
year contracts, all of the counties but three 
joining the agreement; these three adopted 
free text-books. 

Michigan finds the cost of furnishing free 
books is 47 cents per pupil for the state. Ne- 
braska finds an average cost of 45 cents per 
pupil. This includes not only books but paper, 
pencils, slates and maps, entailing a tax of sev- 
en-tenths of a mill on taxable property of the 
state. After seventeen years’ trial of the law, 
the state superintendent of the state of Massa- 
chusetts said in his report of 1899: “There is 
no question but that the schools are more 
promptly, fully and satisfactorily, as well as 
more cheaply equipped with text-books and 
supplies under the free text-book law, than 
they could be without such a law. 

Philadelphia introduced free books in 1818 
when its public schools were established. New 
York has furnished all school books free for 68 
years, and many other cities have done so from 
20 to 60 years “without suffering from bac: 
teria, bankruptcy, or any other of the promised 
calamities that are, supposed to wait on this 
‘dangerous experiment’.”. “No where does it 
appear that any state or district has once 
adopted free text-books, and after giving the 
system a fair trial, abandoned it.” 





PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS TO LABOR. 

In connection with the Ministry of Commerce, 
Austria has just created a Technical Commis: 
sion for the Prevention of Accidents to Labor, 
for the purpose of the government, with infor- 
mation and data on all questions concerning 
the protection and health of laborers. This 
Commission comprises the Inspector-General of 
the Labor Department of Austria and from six- 
teen to twenty members named by the Minister 
of Commerce of that country from the engin- 
eers and hygienists in establishments where 
there is an insurance against accidents, and 
from employers and workmen in manufactories 
where insurance is compulsory. 

The Commission gives its opinions and de- 
cides questions submitted to it by the Minister, 
and can also formulate proposals on any sub- 
ject coming within its scope; and has power io 
appoint sub-committees for the technical ex 
amination of special matters. 

INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION IN FRANCE, 

The “Moniteur,” a Paris Republican jour- 
nal, in behalf of the workingmen of France, 
ealls attention to the proposal of the govern- 
ment to enact a law by which differences and 
difficulties between employer and employee 
must be settled by arbitration. 

“The necessity for arbitration is becoming 
more and more apparent,” says the “*Moniteur.” 
“The organizations of workingmen are becom- 
ing stronger and more poweriul. It were well 
for employers to recognize this, and to do of 
their own will what the government proposes 
to have done for them. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the interest of the employers and the 
workingmen are opposed. It is true that the 
claims of the workingmen are sometimes exor- 
bitant, but they are often just.” And the ‘“Mon- 
iteur” believes that “If employers would adopt 
this method many of the so-called difficulties 
would vanish, to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties.” 


American Social Democrats are now voting 
for two members of the International Social- 
istic Committee which will have its headquar- 
ters in Brussels and which is designed to keep 
socialists of all countries informed of the prin- 
cipal occurrences and to draw them closer in- 
to a compact world’s union. Committeemen 
have been selected from, France, Germany, 
England, Austria-Poland and Italy.—Ex. 


Nearly 14 per cent of the total number of 
wage earners in Minnesota are women, accord- 
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ing to the report of the State Labor Depart- 
ment. 





The Cigar Makers’ Union, since its organiza- 
tion in 1879, has seen an increase of nearly 50 
per cent in the average wage paid in the trade, 
with a shortening of the average day more 
than one-third. While these results may not 
in entire fairness be attributed to the Cigar 
Makers’ Union, the fact remains that no in- 
dustry in the country is more thoroughly or- 
ganized, and none has shown such a remark- 
able betterment of the condition of the workers 
in a corresponding period of time. 

A bill has been introduced in the present 
Illinois General Assembly to amend the present 
garnishment law; raising the amount of the 
weekly wage exempt from garnishment to fif- 
teen dollars per week. As the law now stands 
the exemption is eight dollars per week. 

The present law has been the source of more 
injustice and oppression to laboring men than 
almost any other law on the statute books. 
It has enabled the loan shark to fatten on the 
misfortune of the wage earner and many times. 
drive him from employment. It is a commor' 
practice with business houses to discharge em- 
ployees promptly on the commencement of 
garnishment proceedings against them, as the 
trouble and expense of the proceedings are 
greater than the evils of the loss of a good 
employee. 

The exemption from garnishment of eight 
dollars per week only is entirely too low. The 
present law is a source of annoyance to both 
employer and employee and benefits only the 
loan sharks and collection agencies. The 
amendment should have the hearty support of 
all workingmen. 

Japan now boasts of a daily paper called the 
“Commons.” It is published in Tokio and de- 
voted to the socialistic propaganda. 


Public Play Grounds. 


IN NEW YORK CITY 

New York City has four tenement house 
playgrounds, all of which have been estab- 
lished through the persistency of the Outdoor 
Recreation League. This league has also per- 
suaded the board of education to provide sum 
mer recreation grounds in sixty school districts 
where the children who cannot be taken out 
of town for the summer can spend the days in 
sunshine, with piles of sand to play in, swings, 
balls and bats and other simple forms of 
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amusements, with kindergarten outfits for the 
little ones. In this way the tired mothers work- 
ing in hot rooms are relieved of the care of 
fretting children, and the children at least get 
fresh air. The amount of good that has been 
done in this simple way is great. The Recrea- 
tion League has received valuable assistance 
from guilds of girls who have showed a beney- 
olent activity in other directions quite as val- 
uable. 

In many places school yards have been uti- 
lized as temporary playgrounds. In some cases 
owners of vacant lots available for such pur- 
poses have given use of them free, and in a 
few instances a rent has been paid. The at- 
tendance at these playgrounds last summer 
was over 180,000 children. The total expense 
paid by the board of education was $28,000. 

IN CHICAGO. 

The committee for the Chicago Woman's Club 
on Permanent Schools and Playgrounds has 
published a voluminous report in a 72-page 
pamphlet with a series of seventeen half-tone 
pictures representative of the subject. 

This cogent appeal and interesting exhibit is 
designed to do duty wherever it goes. The 
school house must be given back to the public, 
the playground must be made a public park 
available to the public when not in use by the 
school children, whose first right it is. How- 
ever, much of the play in the city, especially 
of smaller children, must necessarily be near 
home, and “to a great extent this playground,” 
says Joseph Lee, in the March issue of The 
Charities Review, “will probably always be the 
street. * * * Jt is therefore a matter of 
enormous importance—which, however, has so 
far attracted no attention—to make the streets 
a’ good playground, by having asphalt or some 
other smooth surface, as has been done in the 
crowued districts of New York and in some 
other cities. (See Bulletin of Department of 
Labor, Sept. 1900, table VIII.) And by regu- 
lating the play and traffic in such a manner as 
to secure the greatest freedom consistent with 
safety to life and reasonable safety to prop- 
erty, 

“In towns near Boston it is not uncommon to 
See such a sign as “Coasting allowed on this 
Street between 3 and 8 p. m.” This is an ad- 
mirable beginning and the most intelligent 
thing which our municipal authorities have 
done in their dealings with children, but the 
Same idea ought to be carried further. Why, 
for instance, should children have to wait till 


4 house is bein&&huilt in order to find sand to 
play in?’ ; 


Ghe New Fourth Edition of College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliography. 
Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery. 
For the College Settlement Association, with much 
new material. Now ready. Order through THE 

Commons. Ten cents per copy. 


Mr. Lex. By Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

Of the Chicago Bar. The legal status of mother 
and child stated in story form, with full citations of 
statutes and decisions. Published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. The American Journal of Sociology 
says of it: ‘The book is well written and will un- 
doubtedly find many readers who do not otherwise 
care for legal literature.” Price cloth 35c. Address 
the author, Room 1104, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 





Biblical Sociology, By Graham Taylor. 

A syllabus of lectures on the social teachings of the 
Bible. Printed for use in the class-room. A limited 
number can be obtained for 50c of THE Commons. 

Ghe Church in Social Reforms 

By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in Boston, 
1899. Twenty-five Cents. 


Send 60 cents to THE Commons for 
Ghe Handbook ¥ Social Settlements 
By Professor C. R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 


PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL, 
Kindergarten Training School at 
7 
Chicago Commons. 

Two years’ course in Kindergarten Theory and 
Practice. A course in home making. Industrial 
and Social Development emphasized. Includes op- 
portunity to become familiar with Social Settle- 
ment Work. For circulars and particulars, address 


BERTHA HOFER HEGNER, 363 No. Winchester Ave., 
Chicago. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The poor Doukhobors, to whose pathetic 
story our leading article is devoted, have be- 
come the shuttlecock between the party battle- 
doors in the Canadian Parliament. They are 
already contemplating “moving on” from their 
new home in the Northwest Territory to Mexico 
for liberty’s sake once more. 

Ghe Destroyers of Young Girls Punished. 

We owe our readers, especially those who re- 
sponded to our editorial appeal last month to 
“help punish destroyers of young girls,” in- 
formation regarding the issue of our desper- 
ate struggle. Against the money, social influ- 
ence and legal talent used to shield the fugi- 
tive businessman most seriously involved and 
still “wanted” by the police to end the case, 
though ostensibly to defend his criminal fe- 
male accomplice, we had the hearty and able 
support of the State’s Attorney’s office. Against 
the menace of violence, with which the safety 
of the innocent victim of this foul conspiracy 
and some of us who were trying to protect her 
were threatened, only our own ceaseless vigi- 
lane prevented a second tragedy. No one 
knows the difficulties and dangers of such a 
prosecution until he actually encounters them. 
After a desperately contested trial in the crim- 
inal court, lasting three days and a half, the 
jury, though largely composed of young men, 
returned within half an hour a_ verdict of 
guilty after their first formal ballot. 

Instead of further comment we prefer to add 
the editorial which appeared in The Chicago 
Tribune for May 17th: 

“A PROCURESS SENTENCED.” 

“The trial which was concluded yesterday 
by the sentence of ‘Mother’ Lyons to the peni- 
tentiary for procuring, detaining, and all but 
delivering a 17-year-old girl to be the mistress 
of ‘Bert Brown’ opened a window into the 
realm of events which one would gladly believe 
never occur. That they do occur, however, is 
no less true than it is that their frequency 


is by no means indicated by the convictions 
therefor in court. 

“Indeed, the rescue of the young girl in this 
case, which was accomplished through a bold 
combination of strategy and force, took place 
only an hour before she was actually to have 
been delivered to the man for whom she had 
been procured, and all the circumstances of the 
case indicate how subtly and successfully the 
game of the procuress can be played evea 
against virtuous girls—who are of course her 
chosen victims. 

“The details of this case—the original trap 
of an advertisement for a woman's companion 
the gradual disclosure to the unsuspecting ap- 
plicant of her ‘employer's’ real designs, her in- 
troduction to the proposed purchaser, her close 
confinement, the cry for help sent to her friends 
by the cook, the instant discharge of the lat- 
ter, the entrance of the rescuer through a door 
momentarily opened to let the expressman take 
away the cook’s trunk, the actual force re- 
quired even then to release the proposed vic- 
tim, the final whispered plea to her not to ‘tell 
about Bert Brown,’ the immediate disappear- 
ance of this individual, the menacing demon- 
strations made against the girl and her pro- 
tectors prior to the trial, and the fact that the 
procuress was well known to the police and 
is alleged to have caused the downfall of many 
other girls, though she has never before been 
convicted—all these details should serve at 
least to make young girls more wary against 
such pitfalls and to deepen the public indig\ 
nation against men willing to buy such crimes. 

“Credit is due to Professor Graham Taylor, 
who has taken the financial and other risks 
of this prosecution; to the State’s Attorney, 
who aided it; and to his assistant, Mr. Olson, 
who conducted it with energy.” 

Standing in the Breach with Us. 

While we were standing “between the lines” 
in the severest stress of the building trades 
lockout winter before last, an incident oc- 
curred which fell like a ray of sunshine upou 
the deep shadow. Now that the man has 
passed away, whose spirit is illuminated by 
his act, others should share the encourage- 
ment he gave us to~stand by the right re- 
gardless of consequences. As an eastern mau- 
ufacturer and large employer of labor, he was 
interested in the critical situation in which 
he found the building trades when he came 
to Chicago on business. Meeting the editor 
of THE Commons by chance in the lobby of a 
hotel, he assured him of the justice and tem- 
perateness of the positions tak®ri in his speech 
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petore the trades union convention. In token 
of his appreciation, as an employer, of the 
stand we had taken and to tide over our 
work, while in some quarters its support was 
being temporarily withheld, he sent us his 
check from New York for one thousand dol- 
lars. That vote of confidence, by so strong 
and calm a man, far enough removed to es 
cape the heat of our controversy, not only 
helped us to keep our foothold in a hard 
place, but also illuminated the breadth and 
depth of Christian principle which character- 
ized Thomas Duncan, President of the Hud- 
son River Water Power and Paper Company, 
whose recent death we deeply deplore. 


The regret with which we part from the 
Rey. Henry J. Condit, who for six years has 
served with conspicuous fidelity as associate 
pastor of our neighborhood Tabernacle Church, 
is equaled only by the warmth with which we 
welcome Rev. Dwight Goddard as his tempo- 


rary successor. Mr. Goddard comes with the : 


training of experience on the foreign mission- 
ary, home pastorate and local settlement fields, 
having been a temporary resident at Mansfield 
House. 


ITEMS. 
Our kindergarten infantry led the procession 
of picnics in the first march to the suburbs. 


Flowers from God’s country have begun to 
arrive. If friends sending them will kindly 
accompany them with the name and address 
ot the sender, we will be glad to acknowledge 
tieir kindness, 


The Commons Camp for boys and girls at 
Elgin will be pitched the middle of June on 
the old camp ground in the Penny meadow, 
which has genereusly been placed at our dis- 
posal again. The registration of applicants for 
cainp is fast rolling up toward our limit. To 
enlarge the accommodations even a little we 
heed at least $100 at once with which to pur- 
chase fifty blankets, erect the cook house and 
add two smaller tents and a large dining tent, 
for the lack of which the camp suffered much 
inconvenience last year. Even then we will 
have room only for the children between ten 
and fourteen years of age, and will be com- 
pelled to disappoint all over this age limit and 
many within these years. For their sakes we 
appeal to our friends in the suburbs and out- 
lying towns to provide places, and if possible 
transportation, for as many of the disappointed 
boys and girls as they can. Last year we gave 
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1285 outings at an expense of less than $600. 
But somehow we failed to secure only a little 
more than half of this amount for the purpose 
and were obliged to carry the deficit of $250 
over the winter. This year we must all try 
to meet the entire expense during the outing 
season. The number of those who at most will 
get less than their share of God’s fresh air, 
golden sunlight and green earth will be limited 
only by the means entrusted to us by those 
who have all or a large part of their full share 
of the “open.” 


Our Progressive Club of young women, who 
so successfully secured, managed and used the 
outing cottage they rented at Michigan City 
last summer, are moving this season to secure 
shelter on this side of the Lake. The expense 
of reaching the place, even at such short re- 
move, proved too great for not a few of the 
girls to take advantage of what the Club had 
collectively provided for its members If their 
efforts succeed, we hope our outing fund will 
allow us to provide transportation, or part of 
the food expense, for those of them who, while 
needing the rest and change the most, are least 
likely to be able to avail themselves of this 
opportunity The expense of maintenance for a 
week wiil not exceed $2.50 for each girl and the 
transportation will be well within half a dollar 
for the round trip, 


The Progressive Club May Entertainment 
netted enough to warrant them in renting a 
house in Glencoe for the summer, where the 
club members and their friends will spend their 
vacations during June, July and August. 


SUMMER KINDERGARTEN AND PLAYGROUND. 


All the arrangements for the summer kinder- 
garten, which will be held this season at the 
new building, have been satisfactorily made. 
Two or three kindergartners will be in charge 
at the cost only of their bare maintenance, five 
dollars per week. They should have a share 
in the outing fund sufficient to give their little 
ones frequent holidays in the parks and 
suburbs. 


The scanty little playground on the strip of 
land twenty feet wide surrounding the old 
Commons is opened and thronged again this 
season. There is no sadder feature of our leav- 
ing the premises than shutting these poor little 
children of the streets from a “privilege” which 
God knows is less than the least right which 
should be claimed for every human being by 
all the rest of us. We are trying to find a 
lot for a new playground. 
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Ghe Month at Chicago Commons. 
OPENING RECEPTION AT THE NEW BUILDING. 
We have been “opening” the new building 

for four months to our whole great neighbor- 
hoed. An endless series of opportunities to 
inspect and use every nook and corner of it 
have been eagerly taken advantage of by 
smaller and larger groups during all this time. 
Last month we began inviting friends outside 
of the district to take their turn. In response 
to the invitation of the trustees and residents 
of Chicago Commons fully five hundred guests 
spent the afternoon or evening with us on May 
11th and hundreds more sent us their kindly 
greeting in letters of regret. 

At the request of the Alumni of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary we threw open the set- 
tlement auditorium to one of the sessions of 
the annual meeting of their Association, held 
in connection with the Seminary anniversary. 

For the first time in its thirty-five years’ his- 
tory the old Tabernacle entertained the Asso- 
ciation of Chicago Congregational churches. 
Two hundred and fifty representatives of fifty- 
seven churches were entertained at lunch by 
our church ladies and hundreds more attended 
the sessions. One of the first women, outside 
of their membership, who volunteered her 
co-operation in providing and serving this hos- 
pitality was a Catholic member of the Chicago 
Commons Woman's Club, who thus beautifully 
demonstrated her catholicity of spirit. Upon 
these three occasions over a thousand guests 
shared the social cheer of our new home with 
every evidence of satisfaction and pleasure in 
whet they saw and sensed. 

GROUND BROKEN FOR THE WILLIAMS RESIDENCE 

HALL. 

AS we go to press the foundations of the 
Williams Residence Hall are being laid. The 
contracts have been favorably let to the con- 
tractors who built the Morgan street wing so 
satisfactorily. The time limit for the comple- 
tion of the work is fixed at September 15th. 
It will be most fortunate for the whole work 
of the settlement if the new wing can be fin- 
ished and furnished at that date, so as to be 
in readiness for the opening of the winter sea- 
son work upon the first of October. To this 
end not less than $13,000 must be provided by 
our friends, all of it payable not later than the 
first of December. Co-operation is urgently 
solicited both in giving and in influencing gifts. 

LEAVING THE OLD UNION STREET HOUSE. 

It is not without many sincere regrets that 

we expect to leave the “Old Commons” on July 


ist. It costs us not only the sacrifice of not 
a little justifiable sentiment, which has grown 
up with the home cheer pervading the old 
homestead, but also that larger equipment for 
service which we hoped against hope to use 
for the neediest people of our district among 
whom we have obtained a hard-earned foot- 
hold these seven years past. However, we are 
determined to maintain it by renting for next 
winter smaller and cheaper quarters for kinder- 
garten, mothers’ meeting and boys’ and girls’ 
clubs at least, as near the old residence as we 
can secure them. Who will help us to do so? 

The balance of the work at the old center 
is being surely and safely, though gradually, 
transferred to the new building, five blocks 
west. But the work for the little children and 
the care-restricted mothers cannot transfer its 
constituency even so short a distance. 

The removal of even the reduced force of 
residents and of the belongings of the settle- 
ment to the temporarily contracted quarters 
under the new roof is an undertaking, the 
task and fun of which can only be appreciated 
by those who have been in residence. 

The Tuesday evening Free Floor Discus 
sions for May have been marked by a series 
of lectures and discussions upon The Function 
of Competition in Modern Industry—of excep- | 
tional ability and interest, j 

Editor A. M. Simons of the International So- 
cialist Review, Dr. Lewis of the Anthropologi- 
cal Society, Louis F. Post, editor of The Pub-. 
lic, Thomas J. Morgan, Esq., and Prof. W.-] 
Douglas Mackenzie of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, have contributed toward the eluci- 
dation and comprehending of this theme. The 
latter ably presented the evolutionary aspects J 
of the subject. 

One of the expert manual trainers at work 
in one of Chicago’s best manual training } 
schools offers to reside at Chicago Commons 
and gratuitously supervise this needed depart- 
ment of our Social service on one condition, 
viz., that we equip it as well as our Cooking] 
School. Only $500 is thus needed for an equip: 
ment which secures its best use without costs 
Who will invest this capital for dividends in 
trained eyes, skilled touch and disciplined char- 
acter before fall? 

The camera for which we asked in December 
was given by a good reader of THE ComMMONS® 
in May, and has been put to work in ways 
which will enrich our pages and lantern slides” 
with pictures of real life. 








